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Impressionism — Some Speculations 

better to be able to put that sentiment into lyric verse 
than to remake a ballad of the sorrows of Cuchulain or 
to paraphrase the Book of Job. I do not mean to say that 
Job is not picturesque; I do not mean to say that it is not a 
good thing to have the Book of the Seven Sorrows of 
whom you will in the background of your mind or even 
coloring your outlook. But it is better to see Life in terms 
of one damn thing after another, vulgar as is the phrase- 
ology or even the attitude, than to render it in terms of 
withering gourds and other poetic paraphernalia. It is, 
in fact, better to be vulgar than affected, at any rate if 
you practice poetry. 

Ford Madox Hueffer 

Odes et Prieres, par Jules Romains. Mercure de France, 

Paris. 

Monsieur Romains is one of the most interesting of 
Parisian poets, well acclaimed. The Mouvement Unani- 
miste? — it is Romains. The movement would seem to be, 
primarily, philosophic, or, as Romains himself proclaims 
it, "religious." It is the adoration of the group unit or 
something of that sort. The Japanese state religion is 
perhaps its closest prototype, but these good orientals 
do not allow this to infect their art. If it be permitted a 
foreigner to decry what the French have themselves 
accepted, I should say, with all respect, that the poetry 
actually produced by the Unanimistes has at least one 
blemish, from the point of view of the craftsman. As a 
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philosophic movement it may affect the bases of aesthetics, 
it is a manifestation of unquestionable energy, and it 
therefore concerns us, who are concerned with the art; 
but Romains' much lauded Ode to the Crowd here Present 
is rhetoric; it is very fine and intoxicating rhetoric, 
no doubt, but as poetry it harks back to the pre- Victor- 
ian era, when Shelley set out to propagandize the world. 
It is of the time of Leopardi. If Romains had lived earlier 
he would have written Night thoughts on Death and 
Immortality or on The Grave; now-a-days the craze 
is for social theory or crowd psychology. This work 
is symptomatic. It is post-Whitman with a vengeance. 

It is the same with Verhaeren's City. It is good 
rhetoric, very good. If we had found the passage in a prose 
work we should have thought it rather fine. Perhaps it 
gains a little by being in verse, I am not sure; but it is 
not to be confused with true Helicon. It belongs to that 
sort of "imaginative reason" wherefrom William Blake 
was divinely sent to deliver us. Verhaeren is not so much 
Whitman as a sort of lesser Wordsworth, with a sense of 
Flamand country and of people of labour. In "Les 
Pauvres" he is as far above our objections or our praise 
as is Wordsworth at his best from the usual charge of 
dulness. 

As for Romains, we state against him that the art 
is too high a thing to be hitched to any single propaganda, 
however noble, and even this objection might be narrowed 
to almost a quibble. Romains is a man with his work 
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before him, and he will have little care, and no need 
whatever of caring, for either praise or stricture. As for 
his language, "strict, chaste, severe," we join the little 
weight of our praise to that of the intelligent critic M. 
Georges Duhamel, and give thanks for Romains and his 
vigorous production. 

If this review seem lacking in due warmth, it is only 
that I speak of a man in the mid-flow of acclamation, an 
acclamation which seems to me at times a little heedless 
of the possible dangers being courted by its object. 

Ezra Pound 

NOTES 

Of the poets represented in this number all are Ameri- 
can except Mr. Graves and Monsieur Vildrac. Mr. 
Graves, who was born in Dublin, has been prominent in 
the Gaelic literary renaissance, editing various antholo- 
gies and publishing original verse. Irish Poems (Maun- 
sel) and Welch Poetry Old and New in English Verse 
(Longmans, Green & Co.) are his latest publications. 

Mr. Charles Vildrac, of Paris, is, says Mr. Pound, 
"one of the little band who are really set to the revival of 
poetry as an efficient art." He has achieved one master- 
piece of narration, Visite, "which is distinctly his own 
and like nothing else," and has published, since 1905, 
three books of verse and one of prose, besides Notes sur la 
Technique Poetique, in collaboration with George Duha- 
mel. We are fortunate in presenting one of his most 
recent poems. 
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